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THE SO-CALLED BOW-PULLER OF ANTIQUITY 



The small bronzes which I am going to discuss deserve to be 
called diabolical because they have frustrated more attempts to 
determine what they are than perhaps any objects of antiquity 
that have come down to us and also for another reason which 
will later appear, if my own solution of the mystery be correct. 
Two of them I bought from experts in Rome, who assured me that 
they were bow-pullers, and by that name or by its foreign equiva- 
lents tira archi, Bogenspanner, or tire d'arc the archaeologist usu- 
ally describes it. 1 

In 1894 E. S. Morse published in the Bulletin of the Essex 
Institute, XXVI, pp. 141-166, a monograph in which he defin- 
itively disproved all the identifications hitherto proposed, but 
himself had to admit (p. 142) that he must " reluctantly yield the 
solving of the enigma to others." More recent conjectures are 
equally unwarranted, as we shall presently see. 

While the variations in these objects invalidate every interpre- 
tation which has yet been made, they cannot justify a hypothesis 
that they were ever intended and served for more than a single 
purpose; 2 their general resemblance to one another is too strong. 
However extreme any one type may seem, there are always inter- 
mediate forms to link it gradually in its essential outlines to that 

1 E. S. Morse, 'The So-called Bow-puller of Antiquity/ Bulletin of the Essex 
Institute, 1894, p. 148. Cf. Daremberg et Saglio, Diet, des Antiq. I. p. 389, 
s.v. 'Arcus.' Both of these picture specimens, as does also Strobel, B. Pal. It. 
Serie II, Tomo IV, Anno XIV, 1888, Tav. 1 and 2, discussing them, pp. 92- 
100, as "anelli gemini problematici." Schumacher, Beschreibung der Samm- 
lung Antiker Bronzen zu Karlsruhe, puts them under "Zaumzeug," but as "sog. 
Bogenspanner." Add the review of Morse's article in Globus, LXXI, 1897, 
pp. 158-159, E. Wagner, Antike Bronzen der Grossherzoglich Badischen Alter* 
thumersammlung in Karlsruhe, Plate 28, "Bogenspanner (?)" and Babelon, 
Guide Illustre au Cabinet des Medailles et Ant. de la Bibliothbque Nationale, Les 
Ant. et les Ob jets oVArt, p. 243. 

2 Strobel in the next volume of the Bullettino, Tomo V, Anno XV, p. 12, gives 
up his first attempt at classification as untenable, and in another is as unsuc- 
cessful as Morse in his double division, pp. 144-146 and 161. 
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Figure 1. — ' 'Bow-Puller' ' with 
Rings bent upward. (Morse.) 



which differs from it the most. They are commonly of bronze, 
rarely of iron; 1 but those of the latter metal would naturally 
have disappeared in larger number. Spines, prongs, horns, 
teeth, or whatever you choose to call them, regularly three in 

number but sometimes two 2 or 
four 3 or five, 4 project at right 
angles from a solid base from 
which extend laterally two 
rings. These rings are not al- 
ways on the same plane with 
the connecting centre, but may 
bend slightly upward (Fig. I), 5 
or more rarely curve in the 
opposite direction (Fig. 6). 6 
The bronzes average about 
seven centimeters in length. 7 
The few which display decora- 
tions always have them on the 
side of the single prong. 8 No- 
table in the ornamentation are 
such elements as the phallus, 9 the head of a steer, 10 or that of a 
lion between two lions. 11 

Vital to our problem are the variations in the length, form, and 
placing of the projections. Thus, they are from two to sixty 
millimeters long 12 and diverge in appearance as much as a knob 
and a spur. 13 The pair may stand far apart from each other or 
be so nearly united to their points as to resemble a tooth with a 

1 Strobel, op. cit. XV, p. 12, speaks of twelve of this material. Cf . XIV, p. 92 
and the reference to Crespellani Arsenio, Oggetti Gallo-Celtici del Modenese, p. 
12, Tav. IV, fig. 10, to which I have no access. 

2 Strobel, op. cit. XIV, p. 93; Morse, op. cit. p. 146. 

3 Morse, op. cit. p. 145. 

4 Morse, op. cit. p. 146. 
8 Morse, op. cit. p. 143. 

• Morse, op. cit. pp. 143-144. 
7 Morse, op. cit. p. 146. 

I Morse, op. cit. pp. 144-145. 

• Strobel, op. cit. XIV, p. 94. 
10 Morse, op. cit. p. 145. 

II Morse, op. cit. p. 145. Strobel, op. cit. XV, p. 14, notes one that has the 
head of a fish. See also Brit. Mus., Cat. of Bronzes, Nos. 2894 and 2895. 

12 Morse, op. cit. p. 152. 

18 For the following description compare Morse, op. cit. p. 145. 
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medial groove. The third upright may be more than a centi- 
meter from the others, or the bases of all three may be practically 

contiguous. The projections 

not only range from pointed 

to blunt but in cross-section 

may be round, oval, or angu- 
lar, though but rarely square. 

Most ruinous to some of the 

theories is the fact that the 

three do not always rise to 

an equal height in the same 

specimen. 1 Sometimes the 

pair rise higher, sometimes 

either its right member or its 

left member is the highest of 

the triad, and sometimes it 

is the front spine (Fig. 2). 

Nor is there any discernable 

cause for these disparities. 
Certain signs of wear 

caused by rubbing indicate 

that some fastening passed 

through the rings and under the body of the object, 2 and those 

that have come down to us broken usually lack the outer edge 

of the rings, where, there- 
fore, the pressure must have 
come. 3 Some, indeed, have 
been found with several 
links of a figure-eight chain 
still running through them 
(Fig. 3). 4 These cannot be 
ignored by the theorist 
merely because they are 

inconvenient to his hariolations. 

Even this summary account makes evident that we have any- 

1 Morse, op. cit. p. 155: "In forty-two specimens, for example, the single 
spine is longer in fourteen, shorter in thirteen and of the same length as the 
others in fifteen. In some of them the single spine is only half the length of the 
other two." 

2 Morse, op. cit. p. 146. 

3 Morse, op. cit. p. 147. 

4 Strobel, op. cit. XIV, p. 95, fig. 1; Morse, op. cit. pp. 148 and 156; Darem- 
berg et Saglio, s.v. 'Frenum,' II, p. 1336, figs. 3285, 3286. 



Figure 2. — "Bow-Puller" with long 
Spine in Front. (Morse.) 




Figure 3. — "Bow-Puller" with 
Chain. (Morse.) 
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thing but a simple task before us. Moreover the range of their 
chronology and provenance upsets more theories than the schol- 
ars who offered them seem to have realized. These objects ap- 
pear among Etruscan, Roman, and Greek remains covering 
many centuries. 1 The earliest, however, postdate the age of 
bronze. 2 

In reviewing the arguments which investigators have put forth 
there is no necessity to meet each with every possible refutation. 
An expert bowman declares that they cannot have served as a 
release for a bowstring. 3 The shortness of some of the spines 
settles that even for one who is no archer. The same considera- 
tion forbids us to call them either screw drivers 4 or caltrops. & 
More attractive was StrobePs theory that they were made for 
the control of a horse. But whether worked against the horse's 
nose, 6 as he first thought, or under the jaws, as Charvet 7 more 
plausibly argued, many cannot be attached in any practical 
fashion, 8 nor, even if attachable, could they be made effective, 
especially where the prongs are either extreme in length, or are 
blunt, or close together. Similar objections must negative any 
notion that they were ever any part of a bit. 9 Neither of mine, 
for instance, could possibly win favor with such a master of the 
art of frightfulness as a Roman horseman, while, on the other 

1 Strobel, op. cit. XIV, p. 92; Morse, op. cit. p. 148. 

2 Strobel, op. cit. XV, pp. 18-19. 

3 Morse, op. cit. pp. 150-153 and 163. 

4 Morse, op. cit. pp. 149, 154, and 164. 

5 Morse, op. cit. pp. 154 and 164 on the tribulus. 

6 Speaking of those with the longer prongs, he says, op. cit. XIV, p. 95: 
"Quelle . . . dovevano premere obliquamente contro il naso del cavallo 
si che la punta solcata o bifida od appariata rimaneva di sotto, era l'inferiore, 
e superiore l'altra od isolata." Of what he calls the type with shorter pro- 
jections he says: "Questo . . . e un poco arcuato si che la seghetta si 
adattava meglio alia volta del naso e doveva premere su di lui non piu obli- 
quamente, ma perpendicolarmente dair alto al basso/' But, as I have already 
remarked, an increased acquaintance with the various types led him to relin- 
quish this division. Cf. p. 25, note 2. 

7 B. Charvet, ' Communication sur un objet appele par moi gourmette de 
repression/ Bulletin de la Societe d' Anthropologic de Lyon, VIII, 1889, pp. 70-74. 

8 Morse, op. cit. p. 157, 

•"Strobel in his later article, op. cit. XV, p. 24, says: "Ammetto non solo che 
abbiano servito da seghetta, ma anche da barbazzale; di piu che quelli del tipo 
dentati sieno stati adoperati anche come filetti, cioe posti in bocca agli animali 
per premere su la lingua." But see Morse, op. cit. pp. 158 and 164. Not the 
5axr6Xiot ixivoi rp£/9oXot of Pollux, I, 148, we may be sure. 
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hand, the prongs of certain others would ruin a horse in a few 
hours. Again, only a minority of the specimens extant could 
be made to serve as spear-throwers, 1 or as lampwick holders, 2 
or as devices to keep loads from slipping, 3 or to secure one's grip 
on the reins, 4 or as something to be driven into some object, 5 
or as shorteners for chains, 6 as the more detailed discussion in 
Morse's monograph will demonstrate, if your own mental picture 
of them has not already made it clear. 

Morse's destructive criticism and his own admission of defeat 
challenged another ethnolo- 
gist Daniel G. Brinton to 
propound a new solution of 
the puzzle, 7 His chief in- 
spiration was an uncom- 
monly choice specimen in 
our University Museum 
(Fig. 4), 8 and in his article 
he decides that his conclu- 
sion is incontrovertible : they 
are M ip M „*e S> -part of the Figure 4 ._<< Bow „ Pijller „ in Uni . 
offensive armour of the pu- versity Museum, Philadelphia. 
gilist which he chained or 

strapped to the leathern caestus enfolding his hand." 9 A Phila- 
delphian scholar, Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, has revived Brinton's 
suggestion in a Bulletin of the Pennsylvania Museum, 10 which 
also possesses a perfect example of the object. 11 But there is 
much to controvert their conjecture. 

1 Morse, op. cit. pp. 158 f. and 164. 

2 Morse, op. cit. pp. 159-161 and 164. 

3 Morse, op. cit. p. 164. 

4 Morse, op. cit. pp. 161 f. and 164. 
6 Morse, op. cit. p. 162. 

6 Morse, op. cit. pp. 162 f. 

7 "The So-called 'Bow-puller' Identified as the Greek nvpin)%" Bulletin 
of the Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania, Vol. I, No. 1, 
June 1897. Cf. Brit. Mus., Cat. of Bronzes, p. 353, Nos. 2893-2898, "the most 
plausible interpretation seems to be that they are the ^ww^s." 

8 Brinton, op. cit. p. 1, " obtained by the late Mr. F. C. Macaulay from near 
Orvieto." 

9 Op. cit. p. 2. 

10 October 1912, pp. 55-59, ( So-called Bow-pullers/ 

11 In the Hammer Collection, which also has two fragments of similar ob- 
jects. See op. cit. p. 55. 
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The term /ify>/tf?f ,* appropriate to any warty excrescence, refers to 
the studs of metal which were first inserted in the thongs of leather 

at a much later age than that to 
which many of our bronzes must 
be attributed, while the " limb- 
piercing, " — yvioTopos, — type 
(Fig. 5), which only our longest 
pronged specimens could consti- 
tute, belongs still later. 1 

Finally, I may mention that 

-p K <n - „ „ Dr. Edward Schumann, a sur- 

Jigure 5. — 'Limb-piercing ' 

Caestus. (Juthner.) geon of this city, no sooner saw 

mine than he hailed them as ex- 
cellent tooth-keys, and a test on my front teeth demonstrated in a 
painful second that possibility. But alas! there are many with 
which one could not extract a tooth. This, like every other 
hypothesis so far advanced, fails to fit all cases or even a majority 
of them, and I now pass to the constructive portion of my paper. 
First of all may I observe, but with no intention of being cynical 
beyond the limits of ordinary humor, that when an object is 
neither useful nor ornamental, and yet is rather common, it is 
likely to be in some way connected with religion or with near- 
religion, as, for instance, a gargoyle, or an ex-voto oil painting, 

1 It was not until the fourth century B.C. that the simple thongs were re- 
placed by a leather gauntlet circled by a hard leather ring, and such weapons 
as the loaded thongs of Vergil's ingentia septem terga bourn plumbo insuto, 
ferroque rigebant (Aen. V, 405 f.) are a still further development. The metal 
balls with " limb-pier ring" spikes were used by Romans, and were unknown 
to Greece before imperial times. Cf. Anthol. Pal. XI, 78. It is the Byzantine 
Christodorus who in the fifth century a.d. terms the ixhp^ yviorbpos. 
Brinton's mistranslation of Homer, II. XXIII, 648 ff. led him to imagine that 
loaded thongs were in use even then. Mrs. Stevenson errs in referring (p. 57) 
Paus. VIII, 40,3 and (p. 58) VI, 23, 4 to the ^^. 

One may consult on the caestus Gardiner, Greek Athletic Sports, p. 411 and 
especially the recent article in Lubkers Reallexikon des Massischen Altertums 8 s.v. 
Compare also Daremberg et Saglio s.v. 'Pugilatus,' and Walters, A Class. Diet, 
s.w. 'Pugil' and 'Caestus.' Brinton says of those that have a convex base 
(op. cit. p. 2): "The purpose of this was that they could be lashed the more 
firmly on the caestus." The practical boxer might object that this curve, 
particularly if the chain ran beneath it, as in those that have been found, would 
be an unnecessary menace to the bones of the hand. Worse still, the projec- 
tions on many of these little bronzes are much too short even to appear above 
anything that could attach them securely to a caestus. For the chronology 
reference should be made to Juthner, Ueber Antike Turngerathe, pp. 65-95. 
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and so I suspect that these so-called bow-pullers are no instruments 
or implements of any kind, but merely amulets for the protection 
of horses and other draft-animals against anything magical and 
diabolical. 

Upon this hypothesis we can readily account for every factor 
which enters into the problem: first, their widespread and long 
continued use from very early times; secondly, their peculiar 
shape; thirdly, that conventionality of form which permits of 
certain disparities in the length of the horns or teeth even in the 
same specimen; fourthly, their occasional decoration with phallic 
symbols, with the heads of animals, especially such as possess 
horns, with the lion, the king of beasts, all of these being pre- 
eminently magic in their character and added therefore to amu- 
lets to intensify their prophylaxis; fifthly, the predominant group- 
ing by threes, a number 
which contains the maxi- 
mum of occult virtue; 
sixthly, the signs of wear 
just where they should be, 
if they were strung on a 
chain or strap connected 
with harness. One speci- 
men, indeed, has grooves 
notched in its rings, 1 which 
now become explicable as 
intended to prevent the 
slipping of a cord (Fig. 6). 
Seventhly, the theory accounts for their appearance in asso- 
ciation with horse harness in ancient tombs. 2 

Amulets antedate history 3 and their use in harness, 4 in a more 

1 Morse, op. cit. p. 147. 

2 Strobel, op. cit. XIV, p. 97, referring to Crespellani, op. cit. Cf. Morse, op. 
cit. p. 157. 

3 Homer's reference to moly (Od. X, 305) is perhaps our earliest literary 
allusion to a magical protective of this sort. Cf. Smith's Diet, of Ant. s.v. 
'Amuletum'; Seligmann, Der Bose Blick und Verwandtes, II, p. 140; Hastings, 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, s.v. 'Magic (Greek and Roman),' the 
introduction to K. F. Smith's excellent monograph. Cf. also Hastings, op. cit. 
s.v. 'Charms and Amulets (Hebrew),' p. 440, § 3; Cartailhac, Les Ages Pre'his- 
toriques de VEspagne et du Portugal, p. 98; Elworthy, Horns of Honour, p. 74. 

4 We may instance the boar tusks found in the Crimea (Dar. et Sagl. s.v. 
'Amuletum,' p. 254), the phalerae of the Romans (ibid. p. 255) and perhaps in 
Judges, VIII, 26 "the chains that were about their camels' necks." See The 
Jewish Encyclopaedia, s.v. 'Amuletum,' p. 546. 




Figure 6. — "Bow-Puller" with 
Notches in Rings. (Morse.) 
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or less disguised 1 form, will never cease until harness itself goes out 
of existence and animals are directed, shall I say, by wireless or 
by mere thought transference. In some lands the bits of bright 
metal are still frankly recognized as prophylactics against the 
evil eye, as notably, for instance in much of Italy, 2 but in our 
own harnesses what passes, for example, as a purely orna- 
mental crescent 3 is in reality, of course, of the same super- 
stitious origin. 

Allowing for the slight conventionalizing that is so common in 
the designing of amulets, 4 we may best liken the projections in 
ours to horns, 5 generally fully grown, but in some cases the bud- 
ding type which graced that haedus of Horace's ode, cui frons 
turgida cornibus primis. A few have the shape of another favorite 
sort of ancient charm, the shark's tooth. 6 There is furthermore 
one specimen which projects not a triad of horns but the complete 
head of a horned animal (Fig. 7), 7 so that it would be utterly 
useless for the utilitarian purposes that scholars have conjectured. 
This, I venture to say, almost constitutes in itself alone sufficient 
proof that my interpretation is correct. Note, too, that what 
are unmistakable amulets frequently combine in themselves a 

1 Of course, the fundamental or original purpose of the object may have 
been to avert the evils of magic, even when the owner ascribes some other 
power to it, as e.g., in the case of the wolf's tooth attached to a horse that 
makes him tireless (Pliny N. H. XXVIII, 19, 78). See Dar. et Sagl. s.v. 
'Amuletum/ p. 254. 

2 Elworthy, The Evil Eye, p. 10. For similar harness ornaments cf . Selig- 
mann, Der Bose Blick und Verwandtes, II, p. 22; Reinach, Repertoire de Reliefs 
Orecs et Romains, II, p. 509, fig. 3. 

8 The fjirjvLaKOL and lunulae of the ancients. The " round tires like the 
moon" of Isaiah III, 18, may have been amulets. R. Park, The Evil Eye, 
Thanatology, and Other Essays, p. 19, would connect the use of horns as an 
amulet with the power of the crescent moon of Diana; so, too, Elworthy 
Horns of Honour, pp. 10-12. 

4 For instance, the horn may now have as its substitute a tooth, a cock's spur, 
or even a crab's claw; the Devil recognizes them all as having the thwarting 
intent. Similarly (according to Seligmann, op. cit. II, p. 140) the horse shoe 
is nought but the crescent: in both the power is in the horns. 

5 Those which have beak-like points (Strobel, op. cit. XV, p. 14, "la punta 
rostrata od uncinata") in particular resemble the horns of various animals. 
A splendid specimen of this sort is in the Boston Art Museum. 

• Elworthy, The Evil Eye, p. 211, quoting Dodwell, Classical Tour, II, p. 34. 
Cf. Seligmann, op. cit. II, p. 136. 

7 From Morse, op. cit. p. 160. It is in the British Museum. See Brit. Mus . 
Cat. of Bronzes, p. 353, No. 2893; "An ibex's head " 
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number of separately avertive charms (Fig. 8), 1 e.g., a crescent, 2 
horns, 3 the head of a cornute animal, 4 or phallic symbols, 5 pre- 
cisely as do the decorated examples among those that we are 
discussing. 

Long study in the literature of magic makes me hesitate to 




Figure 7.— "Bow-Puller" with 
Head of Animal. (Morse.) 




Figure 8. — Amulet 
with Combination op 

Charms. (Seligmann.) 



trace the exact connection that may exist between the phallus 
and the horn, 6 two forms of charms that seem to be immemorially 
universal and second to none in potency, nor will I press the pos- 
sibility that the apparent horns of these particular amulets are in 

1 Otto Jahn, Ber. Sachs. Ges. XVII, 1855, 'Ueber den Aberglauben des bosen 
Blicks bei den Alten/ p. 76: "Man suchte nun die prophylaktische Kraft 
dieses Symbols durch mancherlei Umbildungen zu verstarken, indem man 
mehrere mit einander verband." Thus the well known votive hands are sur- 
charged with amulets. See in Baumeister Denkm. s.v. 'Amulett,' and Selig- 
mann, op. cit. II, p. 352, and on the phallus oculatus, ibid. II, p. 201, fig. 193. 

2 Seligmann, op. cit. p. 138. 

3 For their magic influence compare Pliny N. H. XI, 28, 34 and XXX, 
15, 47. 

4 It was the horns, of course, that did the work. See Seligmann, op. cit. II, 
p. 128, Morse, op. cit. p. 159. The former lists on pp. 113 and 127 Bock, 
Widder, Ziege, Gemse, Steinbock, Ochse, Kuh, and Stier as possessing horns 
of power according to the magic lore of various peoples. 

6 Consult Pliny N. H. XIX, 4, 19 on satyrica signa and in general Jahn, op. 
cit. pp. 58 and 68. So the Italian unites in one object the manofica and 
phallus. Seligmann, op. cit. II, p. 227; cf. 229. 

6 Note for example that children were protected not only by a phallus 
(Pliny N. H. XXVIII, 4, 7: illos religione tutatur et fascinus) but also by 
the dentated horns of scarabaei (Pliny N. H. XI, 28, 34: cornua praelonga 
. . . infantium etiam remediis ex cervice suspenduntur. XXX, 15, 47: 
scarabaeorum cornua grandia denticulata adalligata Us amuleti naturam ob- 
tinent). 
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their ultimate origin fascina. 1 The genius who makes the defin- 
itive analysis of the illimitable evidence must take into account 
not merely the long, unbroken tradition of corniform objects from 
the prehistoric bronze tutuli 2 down to the horn that dangles to-day 
from the Neapolitan watch-chain, 3 but also certain gestures which 
the ancients originated, 4 which Christian art permits even to the 
hand of God, outstretched from the sky, 5 which the Italian still 
makes in insult or as a protection against witchcraft. 6 Nor can 
the investigator ignore the obelisks of Egypt, or, at any rate, their 
use in Rome, nor even, as some will have it, the church spires of 
Puritanical New England. 7 But wearing no safeguard myself, 
I do not intend to embark on this sea of troubles. 

Much lore has been gathered concerning the peculiar potency 
in religion and in magic of the number three. 8 We need note 
only a few instances that are somewhat pertinent to our own prob- 
lem. Thus we find the fascinum tripled on prehistoric walls at 

1 The modern Italian correlates the two. Cf. Seligmann, op. cit. II, p. 
136: "Der Neapolitaner, der diesen Talisman {i.e., a horn) nicht bei sich hat, 
spricht dafiir das Wort corno oder corna aus (im Italienischen Argot bezeichnet 
corno auch das mannliche Glied) oder er macht . . . mit der Hand eine 
Geste die man far le corna nennt." 

2 Seligmann, op. cit. II, p. 135. For early amulets see also Elworthy, op. 
cit. pp. 131, fig. 19; 145, figs. 35-37, and 201, fig. 78. 

3 Included would be the scarab (cf. e.g., Anton. Lib. 22 and Hesych. s.v, 
Kepanp7)\oi>), and the phallus, which was anciently attached to the chariot 
of the triumphing general as the medicus invidiae par excellence (Plin. 
N. H. XXVIII, 4, 39), just as the Italian carter still suspends a horn beneath 
his wagon or, if a wine cart, sometimes from beneath its folding hood. Is the 
horn as the chief Italian amulet a refined survival in some cases of the phallic 
symbol? Seligmann, op. cit. II, p. 114. 

4 For the possible connections between the insulting and avertive gesture of 
"making horns" at somebody and the corniform amulets reference may be 
made to Dar. et Sagl. s.v. 'Fascinum, ' p. 988; for the sticking out of the middle 
finger, the digitus infamis, as a phallic symbol, Jahn, op. cit. p. 82. 

6 Pictured in Seligmann op. cit. I, p. 385, fig. 71. R. Park will have it that 
the sacerdotal extension of two or three fingers as a symbolic sign is in origin 
phallic (op. cit. pp. 25-26). 

6 Schlesinger, Geschichte des Symbols, p. 437. 

7 On phallic columns, see Jahn, op. cit. p. 74, note 181; Lang, Myth, Ritual 
and Religion, II, p. 275, and Paus. VI, 26, 5. Of course, it is a mooted question 
about the obelisks. Compare De Visser, De Graecorum Diis non Referentibu* 
Speciem Humanum, p. 23 and Movers, Die Phonizier, I, pp. 570 ff . 

•Usener, 'Dreiheit/ Rhein. Mus. LVIII, pp. 1 ff.; Elworthy, op. cit. pp. 
405f.; and E. Tavenner, ' Three as a Magic Number in Latin Literature,' 
Trans. Am. Philol Assoc. XLVII, 1916, pp. 117-143. 
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Grottatore 1 and over the gate at Alatri, 2 three half-moons and 
three phalli grouped on a bronze ox-head found at Herculaneum, 3 
triads appearing in the formulae of magic curses, 4 and a reference 
in Augustine (Ep. XVII, 1) to the extension of three fingers to ward 
off danger. The efficacy of the number in connection with safe- 
guarding horses is, of course, widely attested for modern times. 
Sometimes it involves spitting three times. 5 In Pomerania a 
horse that has been overlooked or eyebitten, and becomes balky 
can be induced to move, if one knots the whiplash and then makes 
with it the sign of the cross over him thrice. 6 In Scotland 7 you 
cure an ailing horse by putting your hand on him and saying: 

Thrie bitters has the bitt 
In the tung, the eye, the heart, — that's worst. 
Other thrie, thy best mon be 
In the name . . . 
or 

Thrie thinges hath the forspokin 
Heart, tung and eye, almost; 
Thrie thinges sail the mend agane 
Father, sone and Holie Ghost. 

Verily "alle guten Dinge sind drei." 8 

1 Elworthy, op. cit. p. 155. I am reminded of the Triphallus of Naevius 
(Gell. II, 19, 6), Varro's rpt^dXXos ?} wept 6,t>£>ev6T7jTos, and Aristophanes' Tpt^dX???; 
Triphallus = Priapus (Auct. Priap. 83. 9). Cf., too, Tribacelus of Naevius. 

2 Pauly-Wissowa, ReaUEncyclopddie s.v. 'Amuletum'; Baumeister, Denkm. 
Ill, p. 1702, fig. 1783. 

3 Elworthy, op. cit. p. 264. 

4 Especially important is Audollent, Defixionum Tdbellae, pp. LXXVII- 
LXXVIII, particularly his note 7. 

5 Similarly in antiquity Pliny N. H. XXVIII, 4, 7: terna despuere prae- 
dicatione in omni medicina mos est atque eflectus adiuvare. Cf. Seligmann, 
op. cit. II, p. 209. 

« Ibid. I, p. 344. 

7 Ibid. I, p. 382. 

8 Above all in Italian superstitions. Compare, for example, in the work of 
our chief authority in such matters Giuseppe Pitrd, La Jettatura ed il Ma- 
Vocchio in Sicilia, p. 7, the charm that should be uttered as one makes the sign 
of the horns : Cornu, gran cornu, ritortu cornu, 

Russa la pezza, tortu lu cornu, 
Tifazzuscornu: 
Vaju e ritornu, 
Cornu! cornu! cornu! 
and the prescription: e si sputa tre volte con forza: ppu! ppu! pppu! 
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Of course, doubling or tripling the prophylactic elements in a 
charm multiplies its efficacy. Both the horn and the phallic 
symbol are frequently so treated. 1 Could any design be devised 
better fitted to concentrate a number of them in their proper 
position upon an amulet than this which our bronzes display, two 
rings separated by the base from which the projections spring? 

Excepting his own children nothing that belonged to a Greek 
or a Roman seemed to him to need such protection against the 
menace of magic 2 as did his domestic animals and more especially 
his horse. 3 The ubiquity of the superstition is attested still, not 
only for such countries as China, India, Turkey, and Egypt, but 
for the British Isles. 4 Italy, indeed, recognizes as a special 
breed of eye-biters the jettatori di cavalli. 5 It has, therefore, 
struck me that it is not without significance for my problem that 
the metae, or rounding-posts in the Circus Maximus with their 
hitherto unexplained grouping of three conical columns, most 
resemble the little bronzes that we are studying. 6 From the 
standpoint of symmetry there was no compelling reason why 
they should be three in number. 7 Four would have satisfied 

1 Elworthy, op. cit. p. 202, refers to an amulet with three horns. Cf . R. P. 
Knight, The Symbolic Language of Ancient Art and Mythology, pp. 98 and 172. 

2 Pauly-Wissowa, op. cit. s.v. 'Amuletum'; Seligmann, op. cit. I, pp. 214 
and 279; II, p. 18. The effect of magic upon an animal is vividly described 
in Vegetius, Mulom. V, 73: fascinatum animal triste est, gravatur incessu, 
macescit et nisi subvenerit incidet in morbum. 

3 Smith, Diet, of Antiq. s.v. 'Phalerae'; Seligmann, op. cit. I, p. 213; El- 
worthy, op. cit. p. 194, who pictures many amulets for horses in figures 83-84. 

4 Elworthy, op. cit. p. 10. Of course, many other lands might be listed; 
Seligmann, op. cit. II, p. 128. 

5 Seligmann, op. cit. I, p. 213. 

8 For the form cf. Curtius, VIII, 11, 6-39 and Livy XXXVII, 27, 7. The 
ancient monuments which picture the metae have been often figured in our 
manuals. Cf. Roscher, Ausfuhrliches Lexikon, s.v. 'Poseidon/ p. 2898, fig. 26; 
Reinach, Repertoire de Reliefs Grecs et Romains, II, p. 18; p. 226, fig. 2; p. 296, 
fig. 2; p. 500; III. p. 45, fig. 4; p. 237, fig. 4; p. 367, fig. 5; p. 368, figures 1 
and 2; p. 369, fig. 1; EspSrandieu Recueil General des Bas-Reliefs de la Gaule 
Romaine, I, p. 377, fig. 590; Htibner, 'Musaico di Barcellona rafngurante 
Giuochi Circensi,' Annali delV Instituto, XXXV, 1863, Tav. D; Zangemeister, 
Ibid. XLII, 1870, 'Relievo di Foligno,' pp. 236 and 246 with Tav. d'agg. 
LM, which shows the columns bending inward so that they seem even more 
like some of the tripled prongs of our bronzes. 

7 In the many monumental representations of the metae I can find only one 
exception, a quintuple arrangement such as rarely also appears in the amulet; 
see in Reinach, op. cit. II, p. 19. 
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appearances; for, as you recall, the base on which they stood was 
commonly separated from the spina or dividing wall of the arena 
by a space. 1 Why, too, should there not have been but a single 
upright as in the hippodromes of Hellas? 2 

But the location as well as the form and number of the metae- 
pillars suggests their amuletic origin and purpose. Nowhere was 
magic so dangerous as in a public gathering where you could not 
readily single out the person who " overlooked" you. Horse- 
racing and superstition have always paired, 3 and no Roman circus 
could be too carefully guarded against perils of an occult sort. In 
particular the charioteers in the days of unscrupulous partisan- 
ship had something worse to dread than the meta (-que) fervidis 
evitata rotis.* There were, for instance, those defixiones 5 which 
rivals used in order to stay the flight of the horses, wreck the cars, 
and kill the drivers. 6 In these spells, the critical place in the 
course, indicated in a special formula, 7 is precisely the rounding- 
posts. 8 There, too, in the Greek hippodrome, Poseidon in the 

1 Dar. et Sagl. s.v. 'Circus/ p. 1188, fig. 1515; p. 1189, fig. 1517; p. 1190. 

2 The column was sometimes movable so as to be less likely to cause an 
upset; Dar. et Sagl. s.v. 'Hippodrome/ p. 200. At Olympia a column sur- 
mounted by a bronze Hippodamia (Paus. VI, 20, 8) stood at one end, the round 
altar of Taraxippos at the other, according to Baumeister, Denkm. s.v. ' Hip- 
podrom, ' but some disagree with the latter statement. See Frazer's note on 
the passage in Pausanias. 

3 From one of the letters of Cassiodorus (Var. Epist. Ill, 51) we learn of 
a charioteer whose victories were so uninterrupted that he was thought to 
owe them to witchcraft. Tertullian (De Sped. 8) would connect the word 
circus with Circe, the sorceress. 

4 Horace, Od. I, 1, 4-5. 

6 For a list of "tabellae in agitator es {et venatores) immissae" see Audollent, 
op. cit. p. xc. 

6 'Inscriptions ImprScatoires trouv^es a Carthage/ B. C. H. XII, 1888, 
p. 295: " demon qui ic conversans trado tibi os equos ut deteneas illos et impli- 
centur nee se movere possent. Cf. Amm. Marc. XXVI, 3, 3; XXVIII, 1 and 4; 
also Battle, 'Magical Curses,' Proc. Am. Philol. Assoc, Special Session, 1894, 
p. lvi. 

7 B. C. H. XII, p. 300: /jlHWop Epwaaop avroi/s Ik t&p ISIojp &pjJ.aTcop /cat <rrpk\pop 
hrl rifp yijp, tpa ireakrojaap /jlopol kp. wclptI t6w(# rov iTnrobpbixov <Tvp6/j.€POL f fxaXiara Si 
kv rots KaiiwTrjparip fierd, fiXafirjs rov a&fxaTos <tvp rots iwirois o#s k\abpov<nv. See in 
Audollent, op. cit. p. 319, lines 42ff. 

8 Pollak's theory (Hippodromica, pp. 85-102) that the sudden sight of their 
shadows scared the horses is absurd. See Dar. et Sagl. s.v. 'Hippodrome.' 
The superstitious thought that something beneath the altar had the myste- 
rious influence for harm; Paus. VI, 20, 8, who, however, puts the altar at the 
passage through the bank. 
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character of Taraxippos 3 — for surely that is the proper identifica- 
tion of the demon of the smashup 2 — did his worst to scare the 
steeds. 3 Quite fittingly, therefore, the Romans would erect at 
those strategic and crucial points in the course their triple pro- 
tections. According to what seems to me the less acceptable 
theory they imported their circus games from Thurii, 4 in which 
case the origin of these metae might be Greek. But a more likely 
tradition traces the ludi to the Etruscans, 5 whose sway in matters 
of religion and of superstition 6 was so pervasive in Roman civi- 
lization. The rounding-pillars, at first perhaps movable, 7 were 
finally made permanent and might receive considerable orna- 
mentation. But their peculiar form calls for a more detailed 
explanation. 

Let us begin with the god Consus, at whose games, the Con- 
sualia, tradition dates the Rape of the Sabines. 8 He was in- 
dubitably a god of the stored crops. 9 His pairing originally 
with Ops has been established, and the derivation from the root 

1 He was dreaded also in one form or another at Delphi, the Isthmus, and 
Nemea; see respectively Paus. X, 37, 4; VI, 20, 8; VI, 20, 19. At the Isthmus 
Glaucus was the Taraxippos. 

2 In Lycophron, 42 ff. we hear of earthborn Ischenus as Taraxippos; cf . 
Tzetzes on this. Some made Pelops the terrifier at Olympia (Hesyeh. s. v. 
Tapd^tTTTTos). Evidently the ancients were in doubt; cf. Paus. VI, 20, 8, who 
gives many guesses, but decides for Poseidon. 

* Dio Chrys. Orat. XXXII, Vol. I, p. 426 Dind. 

4 Tac. Ann. XIV, 21. 

5 Livy, I, 35; Cic. De Rep. II, 20, 36. 

• K. F. Smith, op. tit. p. 276. 

7 Suet. Caes. 39. Pictured in Muzik und Perschinka, Kunst und Leben im 
Altertum, p. 148, fig. 5. 

8 Cf. e.g. Livy I, 9. Fowler, Roman Festivals, pp. 208 f. notes the jollity 
and license that characterize the completion of the harvest and the tendency 
at that time to sexual aberrations. Mommsen, Romische Forschungen, II, 
pp. 474 f., seeing in Consus a chthonian deity of productivity, notes the ap- 
propriateness of dating the rape at that time, when a festival was being held 
to placate him and to prevent sterility. Schwegler, Romische Gesch. II, p. 471, 
argues that tradition has simply dated back the circus games to Romulus' 
time from the reign of Tarquin, when they were really introduced from Etruria; 
but informal racing with mules and horses may have been very early. Seeley 
in his edition of Book I of Livy, notes on I, 9 and I, 35, remarks on the histo- 
rian's attempt to evade the difficulty. 

•Wissowa, De Feriis Anni Romanorum Vetustissimi. Cf. Fowler, The 
Religious Experiences of the Roman People, pp. 285 and 482. 
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which appears in condere 1 must be preferred to various ancient 
conjectures. 2 As a deity of vegetation, Consus came naturally 
by his equestrian games. 3 The fact that horse racing had long 
been recognized in Greece as appropriate to the god Poseidon 4 
makes the Roman identification 5 of Consus and Neptune quite 
comprehensible. Of course, Poseidon himself as a god of mois- 
ture 6 played his own role as a benefactor of agriculture, 7 <£urdX/uos, 
but I am hardly of the opinion that that furthered the assimila- 
tion much, if at all. Of real importance, however, to our problem 
is the fact that on the spina in the Circus Maximus appeared the 
statues of Seia, Segetia, and Messia, 8 three other divine assistants 
to the agriculturist, while Pollentia, 9 goddess of power, 10 also lent 
her influence in this circus. Why may we not, therefore, seek the 
origin of the metae-pillars in a symbol of reproduction and of 
power that was universally regarded as the best sort of prophy- 
lactic against witchcraft, as well as of peculiar appropriateness to 
any agricultural festival? 11 The ceremonies, for instance, which 

1 Mannhardt, Mythologische Forschungen, p. 161; Aust, Die Religion der 
Romer } p. 141; Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Enc. s.v. ' Consus.' His altar at the lower 
end, the south turning-post, of the Circus Maximus, was kept covered (cf . e.g. 
Tert. de Sped. 5 and 8) except during the races. 

2 A dozen passages connect it with consilium. 

3 Fowler, Roman Festivals, p. 208, but especially Mannhardt, op. cit. p. 172: 
"Doch nicht allein in Nordeuropa war das Erntefeste mit Wettlauf oder 
Wettritt verbunden. In Rom gingen die Circusspiele von demselben aus." 
Mules probably figured more importantly than horses; Paul. Diac. p. 148, but 
cf. Dion. Hal. I, 33. Ordinary farm animals had a rest (Plut. Quaest. R. 48). 

4 Especially in Thessaly; see Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States, p. 14 
and for the theories about this, pp. 21 f. 

6 Mommsen, Romische Forsch. II, p. 43. 

8 Farnell, op. cit. IV, p. 7. Neptune, the old Roman god had nothing to do 
with the sea, but was honored as a deity of moisture by the Neptunalia at the 
height of the dry season, when his aid was most necessary to the agriculturist. 
Cf. Aust, op. cit. p. 177; Roscher, op. cit. s.v. 'Neptunus, ' p. 202. 

7 For his association with agriculture in art see Farnell, op. cit. p. 57. 
• Pliny N. H. XVIII, 2, 7-8 : Tert. De Sped. 8. 

9 Livy, XXXIX, 7, 8. 

10 Preller, Romische Mythologie, II, p. 213; Roscher, op. cit. s.v. 'Indigita- 
menta,' p. 183: "Ferner scheint die Pollentia . . . ein von dem in den 
Wettkampfen des Circus Auftretenden verehrten Indiges des pollere gewesen 
zu sein welcher der Praestitia und der Praestana zu vergleichen ist." 

11 The phallus was the distinctive attribute of Mutunus Tutunus and Pri- 
apus. On the utility of satyrica signa in gardens see Pliny N. H. XIX, 50. 
The Paphian Aphrodite was worshipped in the guise of a meta or umbilicus; 
see De Visser op. cit. p. 43, and Tac. Hist. II, 3. 
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Augustine, De Civ. Dei, VII, 1, ascribes to Lavinium, make suffi- 
ciently clear the farmer's attitude towards this most puissant 
symbol. It is at least worth noting also that obelisks were. a 
favored decoration for the top of the spina, 1 and were certainly 
more than a decoration in the estimation of spectators. 2 The 
circus could hardly be over-protected against magic. 3 

We have reached now our final practical question: how did 
they attach the amulet to a horse? It is partially answered by 
the presence of links of a chain in several surviving specimens. 4 
They might be strung on anywhere to suit the owner's fancy. 
We have, for instance, an ancient representation of a half-moon 
amulet close to the horse's chest. 5 Gratius Faliscus 6 tells us 
how they attached similar charms to the necks of hunting dogs. 
A handsome specimen like that which our University Museum 
possesses may have figured as a part of a headstall, with the one 
spine facing the front, of course, so as to display and make the 
most of its avertive decoration. Most of them, indeed, would 
serve admirably in that position as a socket to hold such protect- 

1 See the illustrations of ancient monuments referred to above, p. 36, note 6. 

2 Tert. De Sped. 8. 

3 Maass, Die Tagesgotter in Rom und den Provinzen, p. 167: "Die Tatsaehe 
steht jetzt fest dass die Tagesgotter oder die Planeten als solche in den r6misehen 
Thermen und Cirkus, jene erweislich seit Trajan, diese ungewiss seit wann, 
bildlich dargestellt und verehrt zu werden pflegten und die dort verkehrende 
Bevolkerung wirksam unter ihren magischen Schutz zu nehmen. ,, 

4 See p. 27, note 4. 

'Seligmann, op. cit. II, p. 138; Cichorius, Die Reliefs der Trajansdule, 
Taf . cv. See in literature, Stat. Theb. IX, 688 : 

nemoHsque notae sub pectore primo 
iactantur, niveo lunata monilia dente 
where the Scholiast comments on lunata: in modum lunae curvata (cf . Smith, 
Diet, of Antiq. s.v. 'Phalerae'). Again, on the neck of a tame stag, Calp. 
Eel. VI, 43: 

rutiloque monilia torque 
extrema cervice natant ubi pendulus apri 
dens sedet et nives distinguit pectora luna. 
6 Cynegeticon 1, 400: 

non ilia metus solatia falsi 
tarn longam traxere fidem. collaribus ergo 
sunt qui lucifugae cristas inducere maelis 
iussere aut sacris conserta monilia conchis, 
et vivum lapidem et circa meletesia nectunt 
cur alia et magids adiutas cantibus herbas. 
ac sic affectus oculique venena maligni 
vicit tutela pax impetrata deorum. 
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ive ornaments as South Italian horses still wear, for instance, the 
long pheasant tail which nods defiance to the whole world of devils, 
as the animal runs. 1 The superstitious still place horns there, 2 






Figure 9. — Ornament on 
Horse's Head. (Guhl Figure 10. — Fork on Apex 

and koner.) of helmet. (elworthy.) 

and ancient representations of horses picture a special holder at 
just that spot between the ears, making an ornament out of a 
lock of hair (Fig. 9). 3 Another natural place to fasten it would 

1 On these feathers compare Elworthy, op. cit. pp. 202 and 206. In Tal- 
mudical times the Jews used to protect their horses by such a TrpofieTwiridu/ 1 
as it were, namely a fox's tail or a crimson plume fastened between the eyes- 
see Jewish Encyclopedia s.v.' Amulet. ' 

2 Seligmann, op. cit. II, p. 136. Elworthy, op. cit. p. 209, comments on the 
small branching horns that are placed between the ears of Neapolitan cab horses. 

3 See in particular Millin, Galerie Mythologique, I, pi. xxx, fig. 93; pi. 
lx, fig. 234; II, pi. xcii, fig. 93; cxxxv, fig. 498; Reinach, Repertoire de 
Reliefs Grecs et Romains, III, p. 369, fig. 1, but also for various animals I, p. 237; 
II. p. 204; II, p. 281; Carl Robert, Der Made Silen (Hallisches Winckelmanns- 
programm) p. 24; Smith, Diet, of Antiq. s. v. * Ampyx'; Dar. et Sagl. I, p. 251, 
figures 298-299; Espe*randieu Recueil GSnSral des Bas-Reliefs de la Gaule 
Romaine, II, p. 215, fig. 1240. In Heydemann, Zeus in Gigantenkampf, the 
plate, reproducing a picture from an Apulian vase of about 225-175 b. c, 
shows horses with various upright ornaments or amulets between the ears, 
one of them with a trifurcate end. Our amulets might in some cases serve as 
the support for the top of the horse's mane, or forelock, erected as we see it in 
the works of art; for, as is well known, charms do not lose their efficacy by 
being in part or wholly concealed. Note finally that helmets seem sometimes 
to have had a small square fork at the apex (Fig. 10) on which to affix some 
prophylactic device or ornament; Elworthy, op. cit. p. 201; Wagner, Antike 
Bronzen der Grossherzoglich Badischen Alterthumersammlung in Karlsruhe, 
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be between the animal's shoulders with the horns directed out- 
wards. In fact, we may suspect that it is precisely one of these 
amulets that is described in an epigram of Philodemus: 

rbv re irepl vrepvois noapjov bbovrofybpov 

One that was set in this position the Greeks would probably call 
a irpoaTtpvihov. 

And now, having relieved my mind of all I know and of all I 
dare surmise about these diabolical puzzles, I may sum up as 
follows. Their general likeness to one another indicates that 
they were intended for some one purpose, which could not have 
been any that the antiquarians have hitherto proposed. Their 
identification as amulets, while it satisfies all the conditions 
imposed by minor diversities in their structure, does not preclude 
the possibility that they may have had sometimes a secondary 
use for some utilitarian or ornamental service, for instance, as 
a socket on a headstall or as a support for an ornamental ar- 
rangement of a horse's forelock. The earliest specimens may be 
coeval with such prehistoric " horns of salvation" as the iutuli. 
I identify the projections as horns, which are often like other 
occult symbols more or less conventionalized. The prevalent 
number is three, as the prescriptions of magic have always made 
popular, the multiplying of the horns also heightening the po- 
tency of the symbol as in the case of other charms. The same 
motive is responsible for the addition of phalli, cornute heads, 
and the like, such as are often found as amulets, to increase their 
avertive powers. These bronzes have actually been found with 
the remains of harness. Their form recalls that of the metae which 
constituted the rounding-posts for chariots in the circus races. 
Since Consus was a god of agriculture and had similar deities 
associated with him in the Circus Maximus, one may think of 
these pillars as having been originally phalli, the most powerful 
of all amulets as well as the symbol of the reproductive powers 

plates 17 and 20, in the first of which the holder is between two imitation 
horns. A three pronged iron was also occasionally inserted in the top of a 
sepulchral cippus, Esperandieu, op. cit. II, p. 337, fig. 1470. Curious is Addi- 
son's remark in the Spectator No. 59. "For the same Reason it is thought 
that the Forelock of the Horse in the Antick Equestrian Statue of Marcus 
Aurelius represents at a Distance the Shape of an Owl, to intimate the Coun- 
try of the Statuary, who, in all probability, was an Athenian." For a pos- 
sible representation of our amulets on the dischi sacri see Elworthy, Horus of 
Honour, fig. 162, 163, 166, and 299. 
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of nature. Their maintenance in the circus along with other 
prophylactics of a similar sort, of which I find mention, would be 
due to the peculiar dangers from magic which threatened the 
charioteers and also, in consequence of their enormous numbers, 
the spectators themselves. While a connection between the horn 
symbol and the fascinum or phallus seems to me probable, I 
venture upon no attempt to demonstrate it. Whatever its origin 
the horn type of amulet has always been a favorite protection 
for horses, which, next to children, are man's possession most 
defenceless against witchcraft. The peculiar construction of 
these particular amulets adapts them to stringing on chains, such 
as have been found in them, or to attachment by the rings. 
Archaeological remains somewhat support our belief in their use 
in the headstall of the animal, and at least one passage in literature 
seems to describe a irpovTepvifaov of this sort. 

Walton Brooks McDaniel. 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



